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{Translated by the Editor.] 


WAGNER'S “ TANNHAUSER.” 
I. 


(Continued from p. 50.) 


Through long days and still longer nights did 
the princess of Thuringia wait for his return, 
praying, weeping, hoping. One evening, as she 
was kneeling at the foot of an image of the Virgin, 
in the same valley where the landgrave had before 
recovered him, the pilgrims, with whom he had 
set out by the same road for Rome, came along 








on their way home. 
stands up to see whether Tannhiiuser is among 
them. She finds him not. She sinks 
down again before the holy virgin, the comforter 
of the afflicted, and in one of those prayers, which 
lift the soul up with it, she proceeds : 


Transported with joy, she 


O blessed Virgin, hear my anguish! 
To thee, exalted one, I pray! 

O let me here no longer languish, 
But call me from this earth away! 

Grant, that I angel-pure may rise 

To thy blest realm above the skies !— 


If ever idle dream were turning 

My foolish heart away from thee,— 
If any germ of sinful yearning 

Or worldly passion stirred in me,— 
With thousand pangs I still have wrestled 
To crush the sins that in me nestled. 


But, if some would not leave me wholly, 
Yet may I still thy mercy feel, 
That I with spirit meek and lowly, 
A worthy maid, to thee may kneel, 
Thy mercy’s richest boon to pray 
For him; O, wipe his guilt away !— 

As she rises, to walk up the hill of the castle, 
Wolfram desires in vain to accompany her. Alone 
upon the earth, she loves only solitude, since for 
her there blooms no consolation more. 

In the meantime the unhappy, the renowned 
guilty one returns. But who under the tattered 
garments of this pilgrim, with forlorn look and 
tottering step, would recognize the splendid van- 
quisher of so many rivals! It is with difficulty 
that even Wolfram discerns his features under 
this sallow paleness. Eager to learn his history, 
he questions him. Tannhiiuser answers him only 
by ironically asking the way to the accursed grotto, 
Thrilled with horror, Wolfram, however, does not 
give up the man whom Elizabeth loves; he does 
not allow himself to be discouraged, but continues 
to question him, and the debilitated pilgrim gives 
him, in the bitter remorse of his heart, a descrip- 
tion of his pilgrimage : 

With heart-felt zeal, such as no penitent 

Had ever felt, 1 sought the way to Rome. 

An Angel in me, ah! hadstoutly wrestled 

With my poor pride of sin, and shook it off!— 
oO t - * * * ® 

The weary way of the most down-bent pilgrim 

Walking beside me, I found far too easy :— 

If his foot pressed the tender grass of meadows, 
My naked sole would seek sharp thorn or stone;— 

Or drank he at cool rills "neath bushy shadows, 
T sucked the noonday sun’s hot glow alone ;— 

If he sent up his pious prayers to heaven, 








My blood would I to God’s high glory shed ;— 
Slept he in hospitable inn at even, 

My weary limbs made snow and ice their bed :— 
All Italy’s fair fields around me spreading, 
Blindfold I went, the miracle unheeding:— 

Such pains I sought, such rugged ways unbeaten, 
That I my inward Angel’s tears might sweeten! 

At Rome, I sought the holy place straightway, 

And on the threshold low in prayer I lay ;— 

The morning broke :—then all the bells were ringing. 

And hymns celestial thro’ the air descended; 

O then new hopes within my soul were springing, 

For grace to all the welcome sounds portended. 
God’s minister I saw; around him pressing 

Great multitudes were kneeling in the dust; 
Thousands dismissed he with his holy blessing, 

Pardon’d they rose, all filled with joy and trust.— 
I too approached; with drooping head and lowly 
Accused myself of every thought unholy, 

Of evil lusts, in which my soul did languish, 

Lusts, that defied all penance and all pains! 

I called on him, in tones of wildest anguish, 
To grant deliv’rance from those fiery chains.— 
And he, whom thus I prayed, began: 
“ Hast thou such sinful passion felt ? 
Hath hell’s own fire set thee aglow ? 
Hast in the mount of Venus dwelt? 
Then thou art damn’d to endless woe! 
For as this staff within my hand 
Its leafy bloom can ne’er regain, 
So ne’er can’st thou, a burning brand 
Pluck’d forth from hell, find grace again!" 
I sank annihilated; reeling 

My senses left me. When I roused me there, 

Cold night lay brooding o’er the gloomy square; 
Far off I heard glad hymms of mercy pealing:— 

O how I loathed their sickening sound! 


Wildly I hurried from the treach’rous ground; 
- * * * * * 
Again I seek th’ enchanted spot, 


Thee, Venus, and thy fairy grot! 
&e., &e. 

The chronicles, which report the answer of the 
bishop, further add that, after the knight, rejected 
with such inexorable sternness, had returned to 
his fatherland, to give himself up again to the old 
dissipations, the unsympathizing priest one day 
found his staff of almond wood in bloom, proving, 
that even dead wood could, if need were, be re- 
animated, and that a repentant heart was not to 
be rejected. 

Tannhiiuser, by the inexorable sentence given 
over to desperation, since he could find no hear- 
ing in ears deaf to pity, seeks again the Venus 
grotto. He tries to discover the secret path. . . . 
and the song of the syrens, the voice of the god- 
dess let themselves be heard again. With the 
despair of one burthened with the curse of ex- 
communication, he rushes towards them. Wolf- 
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ram with all his strength holds him back, but can- 
not break the accursed charm, until he pronounces 
the name of Elizabeth. Again this pure name 
exercises its magical and saving power. Instantly 
the impure vision vanishes. The melodies so full 
of a seductive grace die away, and Tannhiiuser, 
with the same love, the same hope, utters that 
name once more. At this moment a funeral pro- 
cession is seen approaching; it bears to her last 
resting place her, whose sole desire had been to 
live and die for him. He sinks down on the 
coflin, wherein rests a victim, that had borne 
every sorrow to expiate his sins. He sinks to the 
ground, he dies. He is saved. . 
Il. Tue Overtore. 

The overture to this extraordinary opera is in 
itself a no less wonderful production. It sums up 
the ideas of the opera in brief. The chant of the 
pilgrims and the song of the syrens are introduced | 
like two members, which find their equation in 
the finale. The religious motive appears at first 
quiet, deep, with slow pulsations, like the instinct 
of the finest, the sublimest of our feelings; but 
gradually it is overflooded by the insinuating mod- 
ulations of the voices, full of enervating languor, 
full of soul-lulling, although feverish and excited 
pleasures: seductive mingling of pleasure and 
unrest! ‘The voices of Tannhiiuser and of Venus 
rise above this hissing, foaming yeast of waves, 
which swells continually higher. 
the syrens and bacchantes grow continually louder 
and more imperative. The enchantment reaches 
its climax ; it leaves no chord within us silent 
but sets every fibre of our being in vibration. The 
quivering, spasmodic tones now groan, now com- 
mand in lawless alternation, until the resistless 
yearning for the infinite, the religious thema, gradu- 
ally comes in again, subdues to itself all these 
sounds, melts them together into a sublime har- 
mony and unfolds the wings of a triumphal hymn 
to their fullest breadth. 

This great overture forms a symphonic whole 
by itself, so that we may consider4Jt as an indepen- 
dent composition, separate from the opera which 
precedes it. The two leading thoughts, which are 
developed in it, ere they blend in their tremen- 
dous confluence, clearly express their entire char- 
acter, the one with fury, the other with an irre- 
sistible influence, absorbing all into itself. These 
motives are so characteristic that they contain in 
themselves all the striking sense demanded by the 
musical thoughts, entrusted purely to the instru- 
mentation. So vividly do they depict the emo- 
tions, which they express, that one needs no 
explanatory text to recognize their nature; not 
once is it necessary to know the words which are 
adapted to them afterwards. To maintain that 
these were necessary to the understanding of this 
symphony, would be to imitate those of whom 
Shakspeare says, they “ paint the lily and adorn 
the rose,” &c., or at least to imitate certain Chi- 
nese writers, who, to make the purport of their 
style clear to their readers, see fit to write in the 
margin of their books: “Deep Thought "—* Meta- 
phor ”—* Allusion,” &c., whenever such occur in 
their writings. In Europe writers and composers 
may presume more on the understanding of their 
public, on the eloquence of their art and the 
clearness of their diction. It would be to torment 
oneself with scruples, like the learned scholars of 
the Celestial Empire, to be unwilling to separate 
the overture to “ Tannhiiuser” from its opera, 
out of the fear that it might not be understood or 
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might not prove interesting. Its glowing coloring 
depicts the passions, which animate it, too intelli- 
gibly, to give any room for such precaution. 
Rhythmical and harmonic figures, distributed 
amongst violas, shrill violins (divided over several 
desks) and wind instruments (pianissimo), ac- 
cented by slight drum beats, and cut off into broken 
periods; groups of notes, ascending in swift 
spirafs, Iosing and finding themselves in inexplica- 
ble windings, detaching themselves from an almost 
unbroken web of tremolo and trills frequently 
and strikingly modulated, enable us, by an en- 
tirely novel effect of languishing and amorous 
euphony, to recognize the magic arts of the 
syrens. The rich repertory of the existing music 
of this kind offers, as it seems to us, no such bold 
image, no such striking reflex, no such exciting 
stimulus and entrainement of the senses, of their 
brain-whirling intoxication, their prismatic illu- 
sions. Now and then tones glide in, which pass 
before the ear, as certain phantoms glimmer be- 
fore the eye ... seductive, penetrating, unnerv- 
ing—faithless! Under their artificial, silky soft- 
ness one perceives despotic intonations, feels the 
quivering of rage. Here and there ring out 
sharp, cutting tones of the violins, like phosphor- 
escent sparks. The entrance of the drums makes 
us tremble, like the far off echo of an insane orgy. 
Chords occur of a deafening intoxication, which 
remind us that the Messalinas found their festivi- 
ties not unadorned with horrors; that they did not 
deny themselves the satisfaction of seeing the 
bloodiest 
dallyings ; that they knew how to unite barbarous 


spectacles combined with amorous 


pleasures with the dangerous emotions that are 


inspired by beauty. The presence of the Mienads 


and their tumultuous dances in the Venus-grotto 


soon confirm this impression; this distinguishes 


this most original development of the very acme 
of voluptuousness above all the musical composi- 
tions which have so frequently attempted to de- 
scribe the same thing. Once borne away by these 
wildly exciting, ravishing effects, one oversteps 
the sphere of ordinary temptations. Wagner has 
by no means contented himself with the free and 
easy motives, used by most of those whose inspira- 
tion answers to the taste and tendencies expressed 
in the scenes of a Rubens, or a Teniers, when 
they wanted to portray the fascination and tyran- 
ical seductions of the mother and the queen of 
love. His mental ear knew how to detect the in- 
describable subtlety of those graceful tones, which 
resound at the court of Cytherea, but to which 
only a small number consecrated by the Graces 
ever penetrate, ushered in by a smiling crew who 
offer them the cup of joy, in which a strange, 
mysterious, fateful, but by no means a coarse and 
brutal intoxication is to be found. A German 
genius needed something of a Shakspeare’s uni- 
versal intuition, to become so penetrated as it 
were with the blood of antiquity, and inspired 
with an effervescence so entirely foreign to the 
gloomy fermentations of the North. 

Sensual passion is here represented with the 
tumultuous delights of a refined voluptuousness, 
which dull, cold, heavy natures cannot at all con- 
ceive of, but which energetic natures, that demand 
more than every day impressions, dream of and 
pursue exclusively: lofty and at the same time 
tender organizations, who give their superabun- 
dance of vitality a ready prey to every accident, 
and who let their stormy passions overflow without 
restraint, so long as they can find a channel broad 





. But it is by no means so. 











and deep enough to contain their roaring, raging, 
and ungovernable waves. One must marvel how, 
in Wagner's production, the power of treatment 
is never destructive of tenderness. It was not 
easy for him to secure both these characters. * * 

In the midst of this harmony, which overflow- 
ing, sparkling, looms forth like a more and more 
dazzling mirage, we are suddenly awakened by a 
dramatic interest, when the feeling, vague as it 
may be, becomes individualized in two melodic 
phrases, one of which sounds to us like a ery of 
triumph and delight, mingled with a challenging 
expression, while the other lulls us with seductive 
invitation. 

To scale majestically. these dazzling precipices 
of voluptuousness and pleasure, the composer had 
to raise himself to an unwonted pitch of exalta- 
tion. The religious thema, once already drowned 
by this multitudinous hum of tones, that brushed 
past the ear with glowing breath, tingling at the fin- 
gers’ ends, bewildering the brain, exciting the 
nerves, like fabled promises and mystical enchant- 
ments ;—the religious (hema, emerging again from 
this wild delirium, from this voluptuous languor, 
ran great risk of seeming cold, dreary, dry and 
barren, a mere soulless denial of contentment. ... 
This holy motive rises 
before us not at all like a stern master, silencing 
the shameless whispering that rustles through those 
caves of hidden joys. In their presence it stands 
not gloomy and apart. It flows clearly and softly, 
creeping over all the strings, that vibrated with 
such sweet allurements ; itholds them down, one by 
one, although they struggle against it with a bitter 
desperation. But ever clear and tranquil, in 
spite of this resistance, it extends its empire, trans- 
forming and assimilating all the friendly elements. 
The masses of glowing tones crumble into frag- 
ments, which form more and more painful discords, 
till they grow positively repulsive, like essences 
just turning into staleness ; and joyfully we see it 
rising into a grand spiritual song, and overflooding 
with its radiance all the tempting illusions that 
preceded, as it spreads along, like liquid sunshine, 
brighter and brighter, till it swells into a mighty 
stream, that bears our whole soul and being on 
with it to an ocean of glory ! 

(To be continued.] 
aS eae 
Music in England. 


[The following is from an article, entitled “ Music,” in 
the London Musical World.] 

In the nationalities of modern music—and by 
modern we mean the best, for the meridian of the 
great masters is but just past—we are aware that 
our own land does not take a distinguished part. 
But if, since the early death of Purcell, England 
has produced but few native composers of emi- 
nence, we may be satisfied in remembering that 
she has adopted more than any othercountry. It 
may be said without presumption that in no re- 
spect is the national pride and prejudice so utter- 
ly forgotten as in our taste for music: nowhere 
does the public ear embrace a wider range of mu- 
sical enjoyment and knowledge ; nowhere do the 
various professors of musical art find fairer hear- 
ing or better pay. We have been brought up, as 
Mr. Rogers says,“ in the religion of Handel.” 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven are household 
names among us. We have been learning to like 
the Italian Opera for the last 150 years at an in- 
sane cost. The English musical festivals have 
been the first in the world both in time and in ex- 
cellence, and in them the finest achievements of 
Spohr and Mendelssohn have first found a hear- 
ing; while at the same time our solemn cathedral 
services have preserved the worship of the beau- 
tiful English anthem, and some faithful club in 
every provincial town has kept alive the practice 
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of our native glee and madrigal. The English, it | 


must be remembered, do that homage to the fire 
of Italy and the thought of Germany which nei- 
ther does to the other. An Italian cannot appre- 
ciate the intellectual depths of a German sym- 
phony: a German cannot follow the impetuous 
declamation of an Italian recitative. Handel, in 
the mouths of most Italians singers, is clothed in 
a false costume; and as for a thorough-paced 
German female singer interpreting a solo of Ros- 
sini’s, we would as soon make it over to an Eng- 
lish oyster-woman. 

We look with most pride on our national 
appreciation of Handel. We pensioned him as 
soon as he appeared, and kept him. The French 
starved poor Mozart, and dismissed him. Why 
should not the latter have become the same mu- 
sical benefactor to them as Handel has been to 
us? Such encouragements are repaid a hundred 
fold into our bosoms. What adopted stranger 
ever deserved the gratitude of a whole people 
more than Handel does ours? What genius 
ever gave pleasure of a higher and purer kind to 
a larger number of our countrymen than that of 
the mighty master has done, and is ever doing ?— 
for here alone his music is played as he intended 
it to be—here alone the tradition of his teaching 
has never been lost sight of—here alone, therefore, 
his power really tells. He lived long enough 
among us to become acquainted with the religious 
depths of genuine English feeling, and gave it a 
rich endowment and true echo. We feel, on re- 
turning from hearing the Messiah, as if we had 
shaken off some of our dirt and dross—as if the 
work were not so much with us. Our hearts are 
elevated, and yet subdued, as if the glow of some 
good action or the grace of some noble principle 
had passed over them. We are conscious of hav- 
ing indulged in an euthusiasm which cannot lead 
us astray—of having tasted a pleasure which is 
not of the forbidden tree, for it is the only one 
which is distinctly promised to be translated with 
us from earth to heaven. Who is there of any 
sound musical taste, or fair musical opportunities, 
with whom one or more of Handel’s solemn sen- 
tences of mixed musical and religious emphasis is 
not laid by among the sacred treasures of his 
memory, to refresh himself with when weary ? 
Milton’s verse in the ‘ Christmas Hymn’ seems a 
prophecy Handel was sent to fulfil— 

“ For if such holy song 
Enwrap our fancy long, 
Time will run back and fetch the age of gold, 
And speckled vanity 
Will sicken soon and die, 
And leprous sin will melt from earthly mould: 
And hell itself will pass away, 

And leave her dolorous mansions to the peering day.” 

George III’s enthusiastic love for Handel 
seems to us the second best example he set his 
neople—his own righteous life being the first. 

Ve almost feel as if Handel’s sacred music would 
have reproved the French of infidelity, and en- 
ticed the Scotch from Presbyterianism; though 
perhaps the French crusade would have proved 
the more successful of the two, for, of all the 
fancies of a fretful conscience which liberty of 
opinion has engendered, that which many excel- 
lent people entertain on the subject of sacred music 
seems to us the most perverse. It is useless argu- 
ing with those who mistake a total ignorance of 
the sacred things of art for a higher sense of the 
proprieties of religion, and who, if they consis- 
tently follow up their own line of argument, must 
class Handel, Haydn, Mozart, and indeed all 
those whose powers have been of that high order 
which only the highest themes could expand, as 
so many delegates of Satan mysteriously permit- 
ted to entrap man to his fall through his loftiest 
instincts of beauty and reverence—as if, alas ! he 
had not enough to ruin him without that. For 
those who forge the temptation are the real foes. 
There is no reasoning with those who think it 
wrong to be edified except when in actual wor- 
ship, and wicked to praise God in any music but 
such as is ordinary enough for the whole congre- 
gation to join in. Human nature is a strange 
thing—never a greater puzzle perhaps than when 
it conscientiously abjures one of the few pure 
pleasures with which the hands of virtue are 
strengthened here below. 





Musical Sounds versus Noise. 


It is a curious fact in the history of sound, that 
the loudest noises always perish on the spot where 
they are produced, whereas musical notes will be 
heard at a great distance. ‘Thus, if we approach 
within a mile or two of a town or village, in which 
a fair is held, we may hear very faintly the clamor 
of the multitudes, but more distinctly the drums 
and other musical instruments which are played 
for their amusement. If a Cremona violin, real 
Amati, be played by the side of a common fiddle, 
the latter will sound much the louder of the two; 
but the sweet, brilliant tone of the Amati will be 
heard at a distance the other cannot reach. Dr. 
Young, on the authority of Derham, states that at 
Gibraltar, the human voice may be heard at the dis- 
tance of ten miles. It is a well known fact that 
the human voice can be heard at a greater dis- 
tance than that of any other animal. 

Thus, when the cottager in the woods, or in the 
open plain, wishes to call her husband, who is 
working at a distance, she does not shout, but 
pitches her voice to a musical key, and by that 
means reaches the ear. The roar of the largest 
lion could not penetrate so far. “ This property 
of music in the human voice” says the author, 
“is strikingly shown in the cathedrals abroad. 
Here the mass is performed entirely by musical 
sounds, and becomes audible to every devotee, 
however placed in the remotest part of the 
church; whereas if the mass had been read, it 
would not have travelled beyond the precincts of 
the choir.” ‘Those orators who are heard in large 
assemblies, most distinctly, and at the greatest dis- 
tance, are those who by moulding the voice, can 
render it most musical: Loud speakers are sel- 
dom heard to advantage. 

Burke’s voice is said to have been a lofty ery, 
which tended as much as the formality of his dis- 
course, in the House of Commons, to send the 
members to their dinner. Chatham’s lowest whis- 
per was distinctly heard. His middle tones were 
sweet, rich, and beautifully varied. Says a writer 
describing the orator ;— when he raised his 
voice to a high pitch, the house was filled and 
the effect was awful, except when he wished to 
cheer or animate—and then he had spirit-stirring 
notes, which were perfectly irresistible. 


— > —— 


St. George’s Hall, Bradford. 
The New Music Hall in Bradford has been 


inaugurated. It was commenced in’ September 
1851, from the designs of Messrs. Lockwood and 
Mawson, and has cost, we understand, £13,000. 
The following official account of it has been for- 
warded to us. The external walls and columns 
are of Yorkshire stone :— : 

The front or western elevation is 75 feet in 
height from the ground to the apex of the pedi- 
ment, and is composed of a rusticated basement, 
27 feet high, surmounted with Corinthian columns 
and pilasters, which support the entablature. 
The principal entrance is by three arched door- 
ways, with folding doors on the basement of this 
facade. On each side are niches containing 
bronze candelabra. The centres of the arches 
over the doorways are enriched with masks exe- 
cuted by Yorkshire artists. ‘The lower parts of 
the intercolumniations are occupied by windows 
14 feet high, and the upperevith circular shields 
in stone, bordered with wreaths of oak leaves. 
The south side elevation consists of a rusticated 
basement story, with deeply recessed windows, 
between which are elaborately carved festoons of 
fruit and flowers. Above this story are Corinth- 
ian columns and pilasters, supporting an unbroken 
entablature the whole length of the building. The 
intercolumniations are filled with eight arched 
windows, 14 feet high. The entrance leads into 
a vestibule, 46 by 25 feet, and 22 feet in height. 
From the centre of the floor springs the grand 
staircase, branching off to the right and left, and 
terminating in the gallery on each side leading to 
the stalls and area. At the foot of the staircase 
on either side are bronzed candelabra, 12 feet 
high, with nine branches to each. The hall itself 
is 152 feet in length, 76 feet in breadth, and 54 
feet high. It is divided into area, stalls, and gal- 
lery. The first is 96 by 45 feet, and will accom- 





modate 1,000 persons with seats. The stalls are 
raised 12 feet above the area, and contain 550 
seats. The front of the stalls is ornamented with 
foliated scroll work, executed in Carton Pierre: 
in the centre of each scroll are two emblematic 
figures in alto relievo. The gallery is carried 
round three sides of the building, and contains 
1,800 seats. The hall is thus calculated to hold 
an audience of 3,350 persons. The eastern or 
orchestral end is semi-circular, with a diameter of 
50 feet: on either side of the organ are Corinthian 
pilasters springing from the orchestra and sup- 
porting the entablature. A space of 6 feet from 
the cornice to the ceiling is coved and divided 
into panels enriched with a deep border of vine 
and ivy leaves, fruit, and flowers. Around the 
ceiling runs a border of the same character. The 
ceiling itself is divided into four compartments 
by an inner border of scroll work, with central 
ornaments of water leaves and flowers. The hall 
is lighted by sixteen arched windows, 14 feet 
high. The method of lighting it in the evening 
is by a continuous line of 1,800 gas-jets from 
pipes carried entirely round the hall on the upper 
surface of the cornice (as in the Liverpool-hall.) 
The ventilation is effected by circular apertures 
7 inches in diameter, pierced through the exterior 
moulding of the outer border of the ceiling, con- 
tinued entirely round the four sides of the latter, 
and giving a ventilating surface equal toa superfi- 
cial area of 130 square feet. The heating 1s by 
the usual hot water apparatus. Separate entries 
are provided for each class of the audience. On 
a level with the stalls are refreshment and cloak- 
rooms—the former 45 by 25 feet, for the accom- 
modation of the occupants of that portion of the 
hall; and a similar arrangement has been made 


- for those of the area—The Builder, (London.) 


——_$——< 


A Lonpon E1steppvop.—The Cambro-Lon- 
doners have been discussing the feasibility of 
holding a Grand National Eisteddvod in London, 
in the spring of 1855 ; such Eisteddvod to partake 
more of the character of a national exhibition 
than a mere bardic festival; its object being not 
only to cultivate the literature and music of the 
principality, but also to develope the energies of 
its inhabitants in improvements in agricultural 
husbandry, mechanical skill, and manufacturing 
productions, to foster a taste for artistic and scien- 
tific pursuits, and to encourage all efforts at men- 
tal and manual cultivation and progress, as well 
as to display before the public such specimens of 
ancient and modern sculpture carvings, paintings, 
implements, manufactures, and i produc- 
tions as may be sent up for exhibition. Judges 
will decide on the merits of the different produc- 
tions, and award prizes, &c., according to the 
plan adopted by the Council of the exhibition of 
1851. 


++ ee 


Mozart and Haydn. 


The first representations of “ Don Giovanni” 
were not very well received at Vienna. Its 
merits were one day discussed at a large assem- 
bly, where most of the connoisseurs of the capital 
were assembled, and amongst others, Haydn; 
Mozart not being himself present. Everybody 
agreed in considering it a work of great merit, 
brilliancy, and richness of imagination ; but each 
found something to blame. All had given their 


opinion, with the exception of Haydn. At length 
they begged he would do so likewise. “ I am not 


capable of judging in this dispute,” he replied 
with his usual modesty ; “all that I know is, that 
Mozart is certainly the greatest composer now in 
existence.” 

Mozart acted at all times with the same gene- 
rosity towards Haydn. A composer of Vienna 
of some merit, but who could not in any way 
perceive or appreciate the beauties of Haydn, 
enjoyed a spiteful pleasure in discovering every 
trifling incorrectness which crept into the compo- 
sitions of that great master. He perpetually came 
to Mozart with the greatest glee, to display any 
symphony or quatuor of Haydn, in which, after 
having put it into score, he had discovered some 
little negligence of style. Mozart always en- 
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deavored to change the subject of conversation ; 
his patience at length being totally exhausted, 
“ Sir,” he replied one day in rather an abrupt 
manner, “if you and I were melted down togeth- 
er, we should not even then make one Haydn.” 
Mozart also dedicated a work of quatuors to 
Haydn, which may be looked upon as the best 
he ever produced in this style. He observed, 
that this dedication was due to him, as it was 
from Haydn he first learnt this species of com- 
position. 





THE HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 


MRS. JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BY THE LATE 
When on my ear your loss was knelled, 
And tender sympathy upburst, 
A little rill from memory swelled, 
Which once had soothed my bitter thirst. 


And I was fain to bear to you 

Some portion of its mild relief, 
That it might be a healing dew 

To steal some fever from your grief. 


After our child’s untroubled breath 
Up to the Father took its way, 

And on our house the shade of death, 
Like a long twilight, haunting lay, 


And friends came round with us to weep 
Her little spirit’s swift remove: 

This story of the Alpine sheep 
Was told to us by one we love. 


They, in the valley’s sheltered care, 
Soon crop the meadow’s tender prime, 
And when the sod grows brown and bare, 
The shepherd strives to make them climb 


To airy shelves of pastures green, 

That hang around the mountain’s side, 
Whose grass and flowers together lean, 

And down through mists the sunbeams slide. 


But naught can tempt the timid things 
That steep and rugged path to try, 

Though sweet the shepherd calls and sings, 
And seared below the pastures lie. 


Til! in his arms their lambs he takes, 
Along the dizzy verge to go; 

Then, heedless of the rifts and breaks, 
They follow on, o’er rock and snow. 


And in those pastures lifted fair, 
More dewy soft than lowland mead, 
The shepherd drops his tender care, 
And sheep and lambs together feed. 


This parable, by nature breathed, 
Blew on me, as the south-wind free, 
O'er frozen brooks that float unsheathed 
From icy thraldom to the sea. 


A blissful vision through the night 
Would all my happy senses sway, 

Of the good shepherd on the height, 
Or climbing o'er the starry way, 


Holding our little lamb asleep: 
And like the burthen of the sea, 
Sounded that voice along the deep, 
Saying, “ Arise and follow me!" 
e———— 


Rousseau remarks, “ How mortifying the re- 
flection to a composer of genius, that all his skill 
in imparting animation to his work is useless, 
unless the fire that glows there be transmitted to 
the soul of the artist by whom it is executed. 
The singer, who sees nothing but the notes of his 
part, can be but ill prepared to catch the spirit of 
the composer, or impart a proper expression to 
what he sings, unless he is perfectly master of the 
sentiment and character of the piece he executes. 
We cannot convey to others the sense of what 
we read, unless we ourselves understand it; nor 
is it enough to have a general conception of the 
force of languages in which we speak ; our feeling 
in this respect must be comprehensive, intelli- 











gent, and active. The true singer will act in the 
same manner as if he were, at one and the same 
time, poet, composer, and performer. 


——— i i 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From “A Lover of Music and Justice.” 

Mr. Epiror:—Some hastily written remarks upon 
your criticism of Gottschalk, in the Traveller, having 
been reprinted in your paper, allow me to correct a 
verbal error in them. Subordinate was the word in- 
tended instead of “ subservient.” The writer was per- 
fectly aware that in the fine duet played at the second 
concert, the composer had given the principal part in 
some places to the bass, but was rather surprised 
that a pianist of such celebrity should have chosen a 
piece of music not particularly calculated to show his 
great power over the instrument, and that having 
chosen it, he should have rendered his part so truly 
and modestly ; our preconceived ideas of Gottschalk 
being of one belonging entirely to the “ display 
school,” a dashing, bravura player. 

We have, according to your advice, re-read the 
criticism and find that you gave very full and dis- 
criminating praise to Gottschalk’s touch and execu- 
tion; but why, after the young and petted artist had 
bowed so meekly to the decision of the Boston 
public, expressed in the Journal, that his composi- 
tions were not admired, had given Beethoven, 
Onslow and Liszt, had proved that he possessed the 
true Promethean spark, with which he could not only 
light his dazzling “ pyrotechnics,” but could warm 
into life a brilliant, steady Hame, why not give him 
unqualified praise ? 

“ King” and “throne” may not be republican terms; 
let the editor choose any others, but let him give him 
the chief place, and allow that he is the first pianist 
who has been amongst us. If the editor think his 
feeling for music and true expression as great as his 
execution, he cannot refuse it to him. He must no 
longer speak of his being “ great of his kind,” he 
must without reservation be called a—+the great 
pianist. 

We do not regret this passage of arms. 

Candid editors cannot wield the thunderbolts of 
criticism and hope always to stand so high that no 
lightning shall ever scorch them. We are proud of 
our Boston Journal, and therefore desirous that good 
taste and justice should never be wanting—we ad- 
mire its independent tone, and take great pleasure in 
expressing our unqualified approbation of an article 
published a short time since, entitled—“ The relation 
of the Press to Artists and their Agents :” a subject 
which required the fearless handling it met with. 
And so in all courtesy we take our leave. 

—> 


For Dwight’s Journal of Music. 


From my Diary. No. XXXI. 








you. 17. [On board Steamer Connecticut.] Signal 
for supper! 
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Diarist loguitur—Thank Heaven, that there is a re- 
bellion in China!—hope the race will be exterminated—in 
fact two races ought to be—the Chinese for inventing 
gongs, and the Americans for introducing the abomina- 
tion into their hotels and steamboats. If the Israelites 
had had them, they would have saved three days’ time, 
at least, at Jericho.—So, here’s hoping the immediate 
destruction of the makers of, and bangers upon, gongs! 
May the fate of the Kilkenny cats overtake Chinese 
manufacturers and Yankee landlords! [At this point of 
the soliloquy three good old ladies look shocked, and 
Diarist tacet.] 

The only reasonable theory for the introduction of this 











horrid combination of all that is inharmonious and ex- 
cruciating in the domain of sound into our hotels and 
steamboats, that I could ever form, is one founded upon 
the supposed rapacity of Bonifaces, as upon its first in- 
troduction it must have saved something like 70 odd per 
centum of the substances, flesh, fowl and vegetable in the 
larder. For how could—in days when gongs were a new 
thing, and the nerves had not yet become habituated to 
the infliction—how could a house full of boarders at 
Saratoga or Newport, or the cabin company of a Sound 
or North River boat, possess the power of eating, with 
every fibre on a tremble, the drums of the ear cracking, 
the very depths of the stomach stirred up, by the awful 
crash which had disturbed their morning slumbers, and 
which had announced the arrival of “ feeding time,”—as 
if the company were composed of emigrants from 
the bears’ and lions’ dens in Regent’s Park? The more 
I reflect upon it, the more Iam convinced, that the use 
of gongs came in about the time when Bonifaces became 
rapacious, and limited feeding time to twenty minutes. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, I have heard. It has 
already proved so in this matter. For the effect of gongs 
now is entirely different. They have lost their terrors, 
and only beget a wolfish wrath and general stirring up of 
all the combativeness of man’s nature, until the dinner 
table is no longer a place for the harmless gratification of 
a healthy appetite and for the pleasures of social inter- 
course, but an arena for vengeance. Not being able to 
take personal revenge upon the landlord or captain, the 
wrathful traveller sweeps the table as with the besom of 
destruction. It is a gratification to know that the gong 
is now discarded in many of our best hotels. The best 
hotel by all odds I found in three months’ travel, last sum- 
mer, was the National at Detroit. One could sink to rest 
there with no fears of being waked in the morning by 
the crack of doom and the crash of worlds shot madly 
from their spheres: and at dinner hour, though the gong 
was heard, it roared you gently, like a sucking dove.— 
Nevertheless, better, no gong. 

By a careful generalization from the minute observa- 
tions made during some thousands of miles of travel, I 
come to this result, and would record it for the benefit of 
generations yet unborn—also for the present. The 
louder and more obstreperous the gong, the worse the 
table—the two are invariably in an inverse ratio—when x 
(the gong) = infinity, a, , c, (flesh, fowl and vegetables) 


Out of Uncle-Sam-dom these horrors are unknown. 
In the “ Art Chambers,” a suite of apartments away up 
in the North-east corner of the royal palace at Berlin, 
where priceless treasures of art are kept, there is quite a 
museum of American, Indian, African and other curiosi. 
ties. Among them a chamber is devoted to Chinese 
matters. And here the servant when showing parties 
about, as a climax to the whole exhibition, used to give a 
specimen of gong music. To the Germans it was truly 
a climax, but what horror was depicted upon the coun- 
tenances of American visitors, as awful recollections of 
hotels at home came rushing upon their memories! 

It has struck me that in the case of certain preachers, 
whose fundamental principle of action is “ knowing the 
terrors of the Law, we persuade men,” the services should 
begin with a band of about four gongs—human nature 
could hardly bear more. 

As a musical instrument for our military bands, as at 
present constituted, I think the gong stands preéminent. 
It would make probably about as much noise as seven 
and ahalf drums, and that too with an application of not 
more than three donkey power. A hint to try it is given 
gratis. 

Joking apart, when Samson had such a run in Boston 
(I refer to the oratorio, not to the man) seven or eight 
years ago, I always thought the introduction of the gong 
into the chorus “ Weep, Israel, weep,’’ a master stroke; 
it imparted an awful sublimity to the music, which 
affected me more and more with each repetition. I can 
never forget how its unearthly tones used to rise and 
swell, until they seemed to pervade chorus and orchestra, 
imparting to that saddest of all sad music, a wild and 
wierd grandeur almost awful in degree. Query—How 
would it sound to me now? 

The same instrument used also to impart a certain kind 
of terror, when the temple of the Philistines was sup- 
posed to be tumbling about their ears, as was plainly 
evident to any one who watched the audience. 
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Formerly the virtuosos, who came over from 
Europe to astonish us and conjure the dollars out 
of our pockets and the souls out of our bodies, as 
we sat listening with open mouths, announced 
themselves with courtly titles. ‘“ Pianist to the 
Emperor of all the Russias ;” “ First Violinist 
to her Royal Highness, the Princess So-and-So ;” 
“ Flutist to the Grand Duke of Weiss-nicht-wo,” 
&e., &e. That was the style of the flaming pla- 
cards by which the magicians had it all their own 
way with us, before we knew such from artists. 
The latter naturally came after, as astronomers 
came after the astrologists. Now-a-days they try 
the virtue of artistic titles, and call themselves 
pupils of such and such great masters. We have 
many times felt moved to say a word in exposi- 
tion of this sort of humbug, and we are glad at 
last to do it with authority, and in the words of 
one who personally knows the things whereof he 
here aflirms. The following is sincere, well- 
meant and from a source perfectly well informed. 


Mr. Eprror:—Many of the Piano-performers, 
recently arrived from Europe, and making their first 
appearance before the publics of New York and 
Boston, have announced themselves as “ Pupils” of 
Liszt, Thalberg, or Mendelssohn. To prevent erro- 
neous impressions in regard to such pupil-ship, we 
feel ourselves obliged to make some statements, 
which are based on personal knowledge. 

Neither Mendelssohn nor Liszt ever gave private 
lessons on the piano, as professors generally do. 
Their time was too precious and their minds too 
much engrossed in their higher vocation in Art, to 
allow of their undertaking the common task of pro- 
fessors of the piano, who at certain hours, and during 
a fixed number of minutes, are condemned to undergo 
the pleasure of correcting wrong notes, bad fingering 
and unmusical phrasing; besides that their position 
in life spared them the necessity of this sort of busi- 
ness. 

Mendelssohn, however, had taken charge of teach- 
ing the upper classes of the Leipsic Conservatoire. 
The institution contained in all about sixty pupils; and 
if everybody who received a share of his instruction, 
which was given only a few times a week, is entitled 
to call himself “pupil of Mendelssohn,” we may 
have a chance of hearing some very inferior pupils of 
that great master. Mendelssohn was always ready 
to assist anybody in the development of his talent, by 
examining and correcting his compositions, as well as 
by listening to a piano-forte performance, provided 
that he took sufficient interest in the person, and that 
the latter proved himself industrious; but such ad- 
vising and instructing never took place in the form of 
regular lessons. 

If there ure pupils of Mendelssohn, they are the 
following: STERNDALE Bennett, Cuarves Hors- 
LEY, Cart Eckert, and a less known one, Kur- 
FERATH. Their music bears (only too much!) the 
stamp of Mendelssohnian expression, and they worked 
under his immediate influence. 

Mr. Gocxet, who should properly announce him- 
self a pupil of the Leipsic Conservatoire, instead of 
one of Mendelssohn, was, at the time referred to, one 
of the most promising scholars, who distinguished 
himself by his remarkable piano-forte execution, and 
a certain boldness at the instrument, which contrasted 
queerly with his juvenile form. Since then he surely 
has become not only a most clever, but a still more 
brilliant player. Yet we doubt very strongly whether 





his teacher, Mendelssohn, would have been pleased 
with his Polichinelle, as much as a portion of our 
Boston Music Hall public, who are always ready to 
encore some trash, provided that it is very bad, or 
that the big drum makes plenty of noise. We doubt, 
too, very seriously whether such a manner as Mr. 
Gockel exhibited at the instrument would have gained 
the approbation of his teachers in Leipsic. Striking 
chords from a distance of several feet from the key- 
board, and whipping the air by the most audacious 
evolutions of the hands, are some of the astonishing 
tricks of Leopold de Meyer and of Gottschalk ; and 
to cramp the hands in the most affected manner 
(representing sentiment or gracefulness), when lifting 
them, is a practice which the “ pupil of Mendelssohn ” 
never witnessed in his master. 

In regard to Liszt, we think that among the many 
who choose to recommend themselves by proclaiming 
that they made their studies under him, (some of 
them having, perhaps, really played a piece or two to 
him,) there are not two whom Liszt would be particu- 
larly proud to claim as his pupils. Other “ pupils” 
of his have never spoken, much less played, to him; 
yet as soon as they reach the American shore they 
become “ pupils of Liszt.” Erempla sunt odiosa. At 
this present moment there is another “ pupil,” giving 
concerts in New York, a lady, who announces herself 
as “the only artist who can number among her 
teachers those distinguished masters, Mendelssohn, 
Liszt, Prudent and Thalberg.” That beats all pre- 
vious self-recommendations of the kind. 

If the public are imposed upon by such humbug, 
they are no less mistaken when they attach too much 
value to another favorite expression in musical adver- 
tisements. We mean: “ Just arrived from Germany,” 
and “ Having studied in the high German School.” 
As the good is always more scarce than the bad, 
Germany numbers also many more bad than good 
musicians ; and, unfortunately, she likes to send the 
worst ones over to America and keep the best herself! 
Musical instruction in Germany is even cheaper than 
in Boston; everybody can obtain it in any quantity ; 
but not everybody who has visited Germany, or been 
educated there, is for that reason an excellent musi- 
cian. Beware of the “pupils,” and do not wrong 
Germany and her “high school” by making them 
accountable, if those, recently arrived from there, 
should not prove worthy of her. oO. 
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Third Germania Concert. 


Saturday evening saw the Music Hall filled 
with the largest, and happiest audience of the 
season. And truly we may say, that never has 
any symphony performance more completely met 
our mood, and sunk into our soul so comfortingly, 
as that night’s rendering of the fourth symphony 
(in B flat) of Beethoven. Allowing everything 
for subjective accident or predisposition, it was 
still clear that our pleasure was due, first to that 
lovely tone-creation itself, and secondly to the 
admirable manner in which the Germanians 
played it. The Adagio, introductory to the Alle- 
gro, so profoundly melancholy, so full of love-sick 
pensiveness and tenderness, was rendered with a 
delicacy and truth of expression that made one 
from the first note sure of a good symphony, and 
enlisted every feeling for a full appreciation of 
the whole. The promise was fully sustained in 
the impassioned outburst of the Allegro. What 
dreams of happiness! what eager clasping for 
them! crossed continually on the brightest verge 
of triumph by the cold shadow of Fute! But 
the same quenchless ardor of fidelity to a deep, 
ideal, spiritual sentiment, which pervades the 
song of “ Adelaida,” seems to inspire this whole 
Allegro. The glees and glooms, the heaven- 





climbing hopes and the heart-sinkings of an im- 
mortal love, are the lights and shades that check- 
er this exquisitely woven, warmly colored web of 
harmony. The uncontainable fire and _restless- 
ness of the Allegro, is subdued in the Adagio to 
the sweetest, and most resigned and spiritually 
sustained mood of melancholy. Over a ground- 
work of accompaniment, in which a little sobbing 
phrase is continually kept up, flows the loveliest 
and most consoling melody ; but when this melody 
ceases upon the ear, and lingers only in the mind, 
the little accompanying phrase still throbs in drum 
beats, like the heart palpitating a few times yet 
with the old habit of a sorrow that has already 
yielded to higher thoughts and influences. There 
is something so human and so heavenly in this 
Adagio that all audiences appear to feel it. This, 
as also the resolute, finely imaginative minuet and 
trio, and the rejoicing finale, were equally well 
played. Indeed we know not when we have ever 
heard the beauty of any symphony so fully and 
admirably brought out. To have heard the whole 
immediately repeated, would have made the 
richest and most satisfying concert for us, and we 
doubt not for many more. 

The Andantino, which forms the second part of 
Mendelssohn’s Symphony Cantata, “Song of 
Praise,” has long been a favorite with our public. 
How different its charm, and yet how finely 
unique! How Hebrew, and Psalms-of-David-like, 
from the first phrase! Simply, sweetly trusting, 
devout, penetential; and what an invigorating 
mountain air of purity and moral strength one 
feels in that spirited and crackling episode from 
the brass instruments ! 

The Scherzo, by Robert Schumann. belongs to 
a piece in rather a singular form, entitled “ Over- 
ture, Scherzo and Finale,”—something between 
an overture and a symphony. It would have 
been more effective at some time when it could 
have been given in its connection with the other 
movements and have occupied a more prominent 
place in a programme. As it was, it was interest- 
Ing to those who lent their minds and ears to it. 

The overture to “ Rienzi,” one of Wagner’s 
early operas, would by no means have tended to 
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remove any prepossessions against the bold inno- 
vator’s style, if we had not first heard him under 
the more favorable and developed form of Tann- 
hiuser. Opening with quiet, solemn beauty ; 
starting some bold and interesting ideas, but soon 
leaving them ; with now and then a fitful gleam of 
rare power and originality, and with much brilliant 
instrumentation, it degenerates in the last half into 
such mere common place, (the German word for 
mere is lauter, which means also /oud/) that all the 
ear-splitting fortissimo of drums and trombones 
cannot save it. Jullien would certainly be de- 
lighted with it. Yet it is historically, or biographi- 
cally interesting, (to one whose nerves are strong 
enough) as containing marks of power indicative 
of the Wagner that was to be. That noisy, fire- 
men’s parade sort of a finale, however, mightily 
stirred the clapping portion of the audience, as 
clap-trap usually does, and had to be repeated. 
It was strange, incredible, on recovering from the 
stunned state, to think that only an hour before, 
in that same place and company, we had been 
listening to the fourth Symphony! It was like 
remembering Keat’s “ Endymion ” in the midst of 
a hoarse and savage political street shouting on 
the evening of an election. 

The Romanza from Halevy’s L’ Eclair is a (| 






































pretty piece of sweetishness, just fitted to be 
popular with the youthful flirtation and confec- 
tionary age, and was nicely dialoguized by the 
horn and flute of Messrs. KursTENMACHER and 
ZeRRAUN. Mile. Prnrarp sang the Brindisi 
from Luerezia, and a bravura air from Roberto 
Devereux, with purity of tone and a style which 
only lacked a little inspiration and magnetism to 
save it from criticism. Rossini’s overture to 
Semiramide, finely performed, made a_ brilliant 
and appetitive finale to the entertainment. 


At the Germania Rehearsal last week, Mozart’s 
great symphony in C, with the heavenly Adagio, 
and the quadruple-fugue finale, was so boldly and 
clearly brought out as to rivet the attention even 
of many of the lightest and youngest portion of 
the audience. At the Rehearsal this week, in- 
stead of a symphony, much of the “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” music was given, with the over- 
ture to Leonore, a fine march by Franz Schubert, 
and a good assortment of those waltzes, polkas, 
&e., which many are so fond of hearing. 
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Mendelssohn Quintette Club. 

The fifth season of these earnest and laudable 
attempts to create a permanent audience and sup- 
ply of Classical Chamber music in our city, 
opened with an unusually large assembly of lis- 
teners on Tuesday evening, in the smaller hall, 
or chapel, of the new Tremont Temple. The 
programme, as a whole, we must confess, hardly 
realized our expectations. Much of it was of a 
very high order and deeply enjoyed ; but some 
of the pieces failed to awaken any very positive 
sensation, which, considering their length, and the 
fact that these pieces formed the jirst half of the 
concert, and so left the mind weary and the 
nerves not strained up to the liveliest pitch for 
the really good things that came after, was unfor- 
tunate. 

It is well sometimes to hear what quartet and 
quintet writers of the second or third rank, or 
what those, who by ‘any sort of peculiarity have 
acquired fame abroad, have written, that by the 
oomparison we may the more fully appreciate the 
standard works. With this view we could have 
had no objection to the “ Fifth Quintet, in A, op. 
29,” by Veit, an official, we believe, at Prague, 
who has acquired some note by amateur attempts 
at composition in this kind. The Andante and 
Allegro seemed common-place, and feeble in 
ideas, lacking point and inspiration. The Adagio 
was interesting in passages, had more of contrast, 
and showed more of romantic sensibility than of 
real creative imagination; its thoughts did not 
seem to develop by a vital process out of one first 
germ, but rather to be added and pieced on. The 
Allegretto, which is styled Méhrchen, or Fairy 
Tale, was captivating to most of the audience by 
its touch of romance and of nationality, and in- 
deed was verily gracefully and prettily eonceived ; 
but after Mendelssohn, Schumann, and so many 
others, (Old School and New School) in Ger- 
many, who have cultivated that attractive vein, it 
would not be called remarkable. Yet it would be 
unjust to deny a pervading gracefulness of style, 
and many occasional passages of beauty, in this 
quintet; but the Quintette Club have taught us 
to measure such things by the highest standards. 

This was followed by a Trio for piano, violin 
and ’cello, (in B flat, No. 3) of Mozart, played 
by F. F. Miitver, Rima and Wutr Fries. It 





is one of the more light, simple and level efforts 
of Mozart’s always clear and graceful style; not 
striking enough to make impression immediately 
after that long Quintet. Mr. Miiller gave an 


honest, straight-forward, musician-like reading of | 


his part; but the habit of the organist was be- 
trayed in his touch, which did not always give a 
graceful finish to running passages, and failed to 
bring out such tone as we have been wont to 
hear from that Chickering grand piano, the hero 
of last winter’s concerts. Perhaps the instrument 
itself had been exposed to tone-benumbing influ- 
ences. The string parts were unexceptionably 
rendered. 

Part Second contained three pieces, all good. 
The violin Concerto of Beethoven, one of the 
splendid compositions of his second period, was 
performed (the first movement) with merely a 
quartet and piano accompaniment ; but even this 
was full of fire and grandeur, stamping itself, as 


Beethoven’s works always do, by the intrinsic 
might of their ideas. Mr. Aveusr Fries 


achieved the very difficult task of the violinist 
with heroic hardihood. The number of violinists 
who could execute such a task with any sort of 
success must be indeed quite limited. Mr. Fries 
has gained greatly in the mastery of difliculties ; 
but we cannot say that it always amounts quite to 
a graceful mastery: the hard places seem a little 
too anxiously anticipated and then carried by 
storm; and we are forced reluetantly to confess 
that the energy and bravery of the onset, in the 
forte passages, is sometimes at the expense of 
smooth and musical quality of tone,—a little 
“seratchy,” as they say,—with now and then an 
overstraining of the pitch in very high notes. 
Habits of this sort seem to cling constitutionally, 
or else mysteriously, to certain artists, in spite of 
very great excellencies; and we are compelled to 
mention them to prove our general praise sincere ; 
besides that it is our duty to the artist at all times 
to offer him as nearly as we can a faithful test of 
the present, by which he may caleulate a future, 
trial. As it was, we should be happy if every- 
body enjoyed that Concerto as much as we did. 
Rosert ScuuMANN’s Romanza for clarinet 
and piano, (op. 94.), by Messrs. Ryan and 
MiiLLER, is a charming, characteristic little me- 
lody, as clear and readily appreciable as anything 
could be on the first hearing. 
ly rendered by Mr. Ryan; and we thank him for 
selecting a simple melody, that has character and 


It was expressive- 


meaning, for his solo, instead of those elaborate 
but empty variation pieces, which show the ambi- 
tion more than the good sense, of solo-players. 
The greatest and finest of all the novelties of an 
evening, in which everything was new, was the 
fifth Quartet of Mendelssohn (no. 3 of op. 44, in 
E flat.) We shall not attempt to characterize it 
until we shall have heard it more ; which we trust 
we shall do in a better relative position among 
other pieces in a programme ; for, beautiful, ori- 
ginal, profound in thought and feeling, lovely, as 
it was, it came to late too make the half of its true 
impression on the audience at large. In general 
it was well performed, with the exception of the 
light and rapid triple movement of the Scherzo, in 
which some of the parts hitched hard to keep a 
common pace. Some nervousness in the perfor- 
mers, at their first concert in a new place, in 
new music, and before an audience larger and 
more exacting, and perhaps more unreasonable in 
its expectations, than ever, was visible and very 
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natural. By the next concert we shall have 
established easy and familiar relations again all 
round, and all, we doubt not, will go well and 
satisfactorily. The Quintette Club have earned 
the right to the largest sympathy and encourage- 
ment, as well as to the most frank and friendly 
plain speaking. 
— _—— 


Camilla Urso. 


The newspapers announce a second concert of 
this charming little violinist, at the Boston Music 
Hall, this afternoon. It is well timed, and if 
there be any gratitude in audiences, especially in 
the parents of thousands of children whom Ca- 
milla’s violin made happy last year, or any con- 
stancy in sweet impressions, there will be a crowd 
this afternoon to make up for the painfully empty 


house at her evening concert last week. This 
time she will have the assistance of the same 


artists she had then. 

We heard but the first half of that concert, 
including one of Camilla’s very diflicult solos, 
which she executed with all the largeness and 
purity of tone, and finished style of an accom- 


plished artist. 


Mr. Gocker, a German pianist, who has made 
some mark during the past season in New York, 
exhibited a remarkable power of bravura execu- 
tion, with great brilliancy of touch and neatness 
and clearness in all his passages, in the perform- 
ance of the latter half of Weber’s Concert-Stiick, 
entirely unaccompanied. Of course the music 
could not tell for its full worth, without orchestra, 
but it displayed pianist and piano to great advan- 
tage. Signora CAROLINA VERTIPRACH, known 
in Havana Opera Company times as CAROLINA 
VIETTI, sang some operatic selections with that 
powerful contralto of hers, which seems almost 
preternaturally strong in its lowest tones, with a 
great deal of execution, but rather an over- 
strained pathos. 

Signor Ropotro, (which we take to be the 
Italian of Herr Rudolf), displayed a very rich 
baritone voice and considerable style in Vi ravviso 
from the “ Somnambula.” 


Musical Intelligence. 


Local, 

HANDEL AND Haypn Sociery. — Our time-honored 
Oratorio Society commence their series of six perform- 
ances to-morrow evening, with “ Samson.” HANDEL’s 
music to Mitron’s words! “ Samson” has always been 
a favorite with Boston audiences; and this time it will 
have the advantage of our best local singers, with the 
GERMANIANS for orchestra, BERGMANN for conductor, 
and MiiLLer for organist. An oratorio of Handel in the 
Boston Music Hall is a delight and edification worth 
walking some miles for. 

Orro DresEv’s First Soirée is fixed for next Wednes- 
day evening. Musical enjoyment, more select and un- 
alloyed is hardly to be found elsewhere. Mr. BERGMANN 
is to play with him a piano and violoncello Sonata of 
Beethoven. There will be a Trio of Mendelssohn; and 
the Piano Quartet of Schumann; also smaller piano 
pieces by Bach, Mendelssohn and Chopin. Mr. Dresel 
proposes Tuesday for his regular evening; but this time 
circumstances compelled a change. 





The CuasstcAL MArTiners of Messrs. PERABEAU, 
EckHAkDT, KeyzER, SCHLIMPER and Maass, will com- 
mence at 34 P. M. The programme, it will be seen by 
the advertisement, is very rich, including a Quartet and 
a Horn Sonata by Beethoven, a Quintet by Hummell, a 
Chorale on the organ, &e., &e. 
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Tur MENDELSsOHN CHORAL Socrety have completed 
their arrangements for the Oratorio, “ The Messiah,’ on 
Christmas night. The following combination of talent 
is secured: 

Conductor, C. BERGMANN:—Organist, L. H. Sourn- 
ARD:—Orchestra, The GERMANIA Musica SOCIETY :— 
Soli— Soprano, Miss ANNA STonE and Mrs. E. A. WENT- 
worth :— Contralto—Miss SARAH Humprnrey :— Tenor 
—Mr. S. B. Batu:—Bass—Mr. F. MEYER. 

The novelties to be introduced are: the rendering of 
the Recitative, Comfort ye my people, and the Air, Every 
valley shall be exalted, by a Soprano voice (Miss Stone) 
instead of a tenor, as usual; and the first appearance 
here of Mr. F. Meyer, in the Bass role. The change 
from tenor to soprano is not without precedents of the 
highest authority in England. Mr. Meyer's standing as 
an artist gives promise that the exceedingly arduous bass 
role will be given in a style superior to any effort we 
have had in the part for many years in this city. * 

We commend the attention of our readers to the card 
of Mr. Avorn KieLBLocKk, who offers his services as 
a teacher of music in our city. He has been a favorite 
pupil of the Berlin professor, MARx, and for the past two 
years has taught very successfully in New Bedford. A 
friend there, in whose judgment we have all confidence, 
writes us: 


“Tn every respect he ,is a gentleman, of refined taste 
and manners—a polished musician and a good instructor. 
Ican vouch for the excellence of his instruction in the 
case of a private musical club, to which he imparted the 
genuine German touch and flavor.” 


New York. 

Pumnarmonic Socrery.—The first Concert of the 
twelfth season takes place this evening at Metropolitan 
Hall. Conductor of Orchestra, Mr. T. Eisfeld. The 
increasing patronage for the Classical Concerts of this 
Society has obliged them to secure a larger room; and 
in accordance with the request of many members, they 
will in future produce two Symphonies at each Concert. 
The Orchestra is augmented to eighty performers. The 
principal orchestra pieces to be performed are as follows: 
Symphony, “ The Seasons” by Spohr, (first time ;) Over- 
ture, “ King Lear,’ Berlioz; and “ Vampyre,’’ Marsch- 
ner. The following eminent artists have volunteered 
their services: Mrs. Emma Gillingham Bostwick, Mr. 
Aptommas, Harpist, (late from London,) and Mr. Hahn, 
Violinist, (his first appearance.) Terms: Subscribing 
members, $10 per year, three tickets to each Concert; 
associate, $5; and professional members, $3 per year, one 
ticket to the public rehearsals and Concerts; members 
can procure extra tickets at $1 each; tickets to non-sub- 
scribers $1 50 each. 

An arrangement has just been made between the New 
York Sacred Harmonic Society and M. Jullien and his 
company, by which Handel’s Messiah will be performed 
by the entire vocal and instrumental force of both parties 
on Christmas night, December 26. 


Madame Sontag will go immediately to Boston, and 
then come here to give a series of concerts with efficient 
coadjutors. 


The Prophéte is postponed until Friday, at Niblo’s, 
to give extra rehearsals. 


JULLIEN has suceeeded at Philadelphia, and proceeded 
to Baltimore. - 








Avvertisements. 


N ISS MARIA FRIES, lately arrived from Germany, 

respectfully announces her intention of giving instruc- 
tion in the GERMAN LANGUAGE, either in private lessons or 
in classes. Communicatious addressed to her, or to her bro- 
thers, August or Wulf Fries, No 17 Franklin place, will receive 
immediate attention. 

References—Professor Henry W. Longfellow, of Cambridge ; 
a. Ww _ Bernard Roelker, Esq. John 8. Dwight, Esq. 

Nov. 12. tf 





N. D. COTTON, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


English, French, and American Stationery, 
DRAWING & PAINTING MATERIALS, 
No. 13 Tremont Row, Boston. 


*,* Wedding and Visiting Cards Engraved and Printed. 
16 tf 








IN PRESS. ...WILL BE READY DECEMBER Ist, 


CARHART’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR: 


Presenting, in a seriesof nearly Two Hundred Popular Studies, 
a complete and progressive method of practical instruction for 
the MELODEON, and REED INSTRUMENTS generally, to- 
gether with a choice selection of the most admired Songs, 
Polkas, Marches, Waltzes, &c. &e. The above work, elegantly 
printed and bound, will take the lead of all Melodeon Instruc- 
tors, being eminently adapted to the wants of the great mass 
of learners, and will be as universally popular as the instru- 
ments of the maker whose name it bears. Teachers and Scho- 
lars may depend upon this being just the book they want. 
Dealers furnished on the most liberal terms. Copies sent by 
mailto any part of the United States or Canada upon the re- 
mittance of One Dollar to the publisher, 
OLIVER DITSON, 115 Washington St. 





THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 
ZUNDEL’S MELODEON INSTRUCTOR, 
IN SEVEN PARTS. 


ART I.—Elements of Music. Part I1.—Progressive Finger 
Exercises. Part I11.—Airs, Marches, Waltzes, Variations, 

Part 1V.— Favorite Movements from Operas. Part V.— 
Voluntaries and Interludes Part VI —Selections from Orato- 
rios. Part VII.—Modulations. By Joun ZunpeL, Organist of 
St. George’s (Dr. Tyng’s) Church, New York, Author of ‘“‘ Two 
Hundred and Fifty Voluntaries and Interludes,” ‘The Ama- 
teur Organist,” ete. 

This is the most comprehensive, thorough and complete work 
of the kind ever issued, forming a very extensive collection of 
the choicest music, as well as a self-instructor for the instru- 
ment. Most of the Melodeon instructors heretofore published, 
have been mere compilations from Piano Books. This Work 
is emphatically a Melodeon book, every piece in it being ar- 
ranged with especial adaptation to that instrument. It contains 
144 pages folio, and is gotten up in elegant style, with cuts 
representing positions of the body, hands, &c. Any one 
remitting us two dollars, can have a copy of the work sent him 
by mail, post-paid. It is better to order it through a dealer, 
however, as so large a book is liable to injury in going by mail. 
Published by MASON BROTHERS, 

Noy. 26. 3t 23 Park Row, New York. 


&e. 


A NEW GiUuEE Book, 
By I. B. WOODBURY, Author of the Dulcimer, ete 


W. J. REYNOLDS & CO. 
PUBLISH THIS DAY 


THE COLUMBIAN GLEE BOOK, 
Or, MUSIC FOR THE MILLION, 
IN THREE PARTS. 


Part 1. Comprising the largest number Of Choice Glees, 
Quartettes, Trios, Songs, Opera Choruses, &c., ever published 
in one collection. 

Part2. Consisting of Sacred Anthems, Choruses, Quar- 
tettes, &c., for Select Societies and Concerts. 

Part 8. Containing most of the old popular Continental 
Psalm Tunes, thus making the most complete collection in all 
its features ever published. 

Extract from the Preface :—“‘ Here may be found Glees, Quar- 
tettes, Trios and Songs suited to all occasions. If merry, here 
are pieces that will add to merriment; if sad, harmonies that 
will soothe sadness ; if longings for home fill the mind, the 
dear scenes that cluster there are painted in many a song.” 

The publishers believe that the COLUMBIAN GLEE BOOK 
will be the most popular of any of the works of Mr. Woodbury, 
whose celebrity as an author is best attested by the fact that 
upwards of a quarter of a million of copies of his different books 
have been sold within a few years. 

Nov. 12. 4t 


STEVENS, DAVIES & JEWETT, 


(Formerly Stevens & Co.) 
Corner of Otis & Fifth Sts. Last Cambridge, PAs. 


ONTINUE to manufacture ORGANS of all sizes and prices 

/ at the shortest notice, built of the best materials, and war- 
ranted in every respect. Societies about contracting for Or- 
gans will do well to call and examine one at our Factory, now 
on exhibition for a short time. References can be had of the 
best organists in Boston, Charlestown or Cambridge, if re- 

uired. 

% N. B.—As it is understood by some that this and the manu- 
factory of George Stevens are one and the same, we wish to 
state distinctly that it is not connected in any way whatever. 


Wm. Stevens, Horatio Davies, Jas. Jewett. 
Nov. 12, 6t. 


HEWS’ PATENT 


AMERICAN ACTION PIANO FORTE. 


— MANUFACTURER is in possession of numerous testi- 
monials from distinguished Musical Professors, who have 
used the greatly improved ACTION PIANO, commending it 
in high terms. The attention of purchasers and amateurs of 
Music to an examination of its superiority, is solicited. 
GEO. HEWS, 365 Washington St., Boston. 
Apr. 10. tf 








THEODORE T. BARKER, 
MUSIC STORE, 
No. 881 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 





Chickering’s Pianos to let. 


All Foreign and American Musical Publications received as 
soon as published. ii23 tf 








HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


First Concert of the Series. 
HANDEL’S GRAND DRAMATIC ORATORIO OF 
SAMSON, 


WILL BE PRESENTED BY THE 
HANDEL AND HAYDN SOCIETY, 


On SUNDAY EVENING, Nov. 27th, at the 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 


Assisted by Miss Anna Stone, Mrs. E. A. Wentworth, Messrs. 
J. H. Low, H. M. Aiken, Thomas Ball, and B. Wheat, and by 
the whole 

GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY. 


Conductor, ......ccccsscoee Mr. CARL BERGMANN. 
Oi iscavcasevaseescae’ Mr. F. F. MULLER. 


Performance to commence at 7 o’clock. 

Tickets for the series of Six Concerts, $2 each, or single 
evening tickets, at 50 cents each, may be had at the Tre- 
mont, Revere, Bromfield and United States Hotels—at the Music 
Stores of Messrs, Wade, Ditson, Reed, Tolman, and Richardson 
—of Mr. Weeks, at Federhen & Co’s.—at the offices of the 
Ifall, on the evening of performance ; and at No. 186 Washing- 
ton street, of J. L. FAIRBANKS, Secretary. 


OTTO DRESEL’S 
FIRST CONCERT 


WILL TAKE PLACE 
On Wednesday Evening, Nov. 30th. 


The Programme will contain a Sonata for Piano and Violon- 
cello by Beethoven, a Trio by Mendelssohn, the Quartet by 
re Schumann, and Piano Solos by Bach, Mendelssohn and 
Chopin. 

For full particulars apply at the Music Stores, the office of 
the Journal of Music, or to Jonas Chickering, Esq. 

(G> Subscribers will receive their tickets at RicHaARDSsON’s 
new Music Store, 282 Washington St. 


CLASSICAL MATINEES. 
HE undersigned have the pleasure to announce to their 


subscribers that their First Concert of the series of eight, 
will take place on 


THURSDAY, DEC. Ist, at 3‘; o'clock, P. M. 
At the MEIONAON, Tremont Temple. 


A Quartette for Strings, by Beethoven—a Solo for Violin 
and ‘Cello—Beethoven’s [Lorn Sonata—-one of Luther’s Chorals 
on the Organ—and finally, Hummel’s Grand Quintuor in E flat 
minor, for Piano and String—will be performed 

Persons willing to subseribe please get their tickets at Reed’s 
musie store—three dollars for the whole series—where also 
single tickets, 50 cents each, may be had. 

Our Concerts continue once a fortnight. 

Il. ECKHARDT, CH. EICIILER, Atro. 
WM. KEYZER, TH. MAASS, VioLoNcELLo. 
Noy. 26, Il. PERABEAU, PIAnist. 


’ } VIOLINS. 


~ ORATORIO. 
Che Aeudelssajn Choral Suriety, 


CARL BERGMANN, Conductor, 
WILL PERFORM 


“THE MESSIAH,” 


On Christmas Evening, Sunday, Dec. 25th, 
AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 


ASSISTED BY 
The Germania Musical Society. 
(G> Particulars to be given in future. 











PUBLIC REHEARSALS. 
HE GERMANIA MUSICAL SOCIETY will give Pustic 
REHEARSALS at the Buston Music Hall every WEDNES- 
DAY AFTERNOON, at 3 o’clock, commencing Oct. 26. 
The full Orchestra will perform at the Rehearsals. 
Admission :—Packages containing eight tickets $1, to be had 
at the Music Stores, and at the door. Single tickets 25 cents. 
oct 29 
John Bunyan Still Lives! 
GREAT AMERICAN PICTURE. 
THE ENTIRE AND INIMITABLE ALLEGORY OF 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


In one Picture, 24 by 39 inches, most elegantly engraved on 
STEEL, by Andrews, containing 280 human figures, besides all 
the scenes through which Christian passed, on his journey from 
the city of Destruction, to the Celestial City, so admirably 
portrayed by Bunyan. Every Christian family should have 
this splendid production of human genius. 

TESTIMONIALS of the strongest nature, too numerous to pub- 
lish, have been received by the publisher, from the most dis- 
tinguished men of England and America. 

JOHN P. JEWETT, Publisher. 


GEO. E. SICKELS 18 THE ONLY AUTHORIZED AGENT FoR Bos- 
ToN. His rooms are at the Am. 8. 8. Union, No. 9, Cornhill 
where he keeps the Enaraving for Sale. Also—Plain and 


Ornamented Frames, designed expressly for it, at the lowest 
prices. Nov. 12. 
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"NEW SACRED MUSIC BOOK. 
POLYHYMNIA: 


A COLLECTION OF 
ORIGINAL HYMN TUNES, ANTHEMS, 
CHANTS AND SENTENCES, 
INCLUDING A CHOICE SELECTION OF 
Moymns in different Metres in Three Parts. 
CALCULATED FOR 
CONGREGATIONS & SUNDAY SCHOCLS. 
ALSO, A SKETCH OF 
A NEW METHOD IN THE ART OF SINGING, 
FOR 
ORGANISTS AND SINGING TEACHERS. 





COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES FF. HRUBERER. 


Just Published, by 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., 


No. 29 CornniLy, Boston. 
Oct. 22, 6t 


EUPHONIA, 


HE GREAT GLEE BOOK, is now ready. Euphonia, a 

Collection of Glee and part Songs, selected and composed 
for the use of Musical Conventions, Teachers, Institutes and 
Singing Clubs. By Professors Chas F, Heuberer and H. Pera- 
beau. It is literally a book of musical gems, and we believe 
will be so considered by the musical world. 


Published by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., and 
B. B. MUSSEY & CO., Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
Nov. 12, 3t > Cleveland, Ohio. 


AUGUST FRIES, 


TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Noy. 5, 8m. 17 FRANKLIN PLACE. 


ADOLPH EIELBLOCE, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC. 
i} R. K. may be addressed at his residence, No. 5 Franklin 
Street, or at the Music Store of Oliver Ditson, 115 Wash- 
ington St., Geo. P. Reed, & Co., 17 Tremont Row, or Nathan 
Richardson, 282 Washington Street. 8 mos oct 29 


OTTO DRESEL 
Gives Instruction on the Piano, and may be addressed at the 
Wintnror House. Terms :—850 per quarter of 24 lessons, 
two a week ; $30 per quarter of 12 lessous, one a week. 
Nov. 12, tf 
JUST PUBLISHED, 
CHORUS PARTS to Mendelssohn's Oratorio of EL)J AI, 
CHORUS PARTS to Handel's Oratorio of the MESSIAIL. 
CLASSICAL CHORUS BOOK, by Baker & Sournarp. 
PESTALOZZIAN SCHOOL SONG\BOOK, by Geo. W. Pratt. 
George P. Reed & Co., Publishers, 


18 Tremont Street. 


7 ~ Lae il + 
JONAS CHICKERING, 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURER, 
MASONIC TEMPLE, Tremont Street, 
I AVING removed from his former location in Washington 
Street, and fitted up Warerooms in the above named beau- 
tifal building, is now prepared to attend upon such of his 
friends and the public as may honor him with a call. His 
time for the past six months having been exclusively devoted 
in endeavors to render his manufacture more perfect than ever, 
he is confident of being able to fully satisfy all who are desirous 
of possessing a good instrument. 

Residents in the vicinity and adjacent States will please 
notice particularly his address, as there is another person in 
this city bearing his name, and with whom he is frequently 
confounded. 

Mr. ©. flatters himself that his experience and reputation of 
thirty years, must convince all who anticipate purchasing, that 
this is the best testimonial that he can offer of the excellence 
of his Pianos, and of the satisfaction which has invariably 
been manifested with regard to all the qualities which consti 
tute an unexceptionable instrument. 


WAREROOMS, 
Masonic Temple, Tremont Street, 
Oct. 8. tf BOSTON. 


nov 5 





JUST PUBLISHED, 


; F. WEILAND'S 
Sustrurtions for the Spanish Guitar, 
Price $1 net. 
G. ANDRE & CO., Prmaperrma. 
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MUSICAL EXCHANGE. 
NATHAN RICHARDSON, 


IMPORTER, PUBLISHER, AND DEALER IN 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 


PIANO-FORTES, ORGANS, MUSIC BOXES, 
Opera Glasses and fans, French Gmbrellas and Canes, 
BUSTS, MEDALLIONS, PORTRAITS, &c. 


282 Washington Street, Boston. 


N R. RICHARDSON has resided in Europe for the last five 
A years, during which time he availed himself of the in- 
struction of the most distinguished Teachers of Composition 
and the Piano-Forte, for the purpose of acquiring a thorough 
practical knowledge of MUSIC. While there, he became per- 
sonally acquainted with all of the most celebrated publishers, 
and dealers in Music, and learned their peculiar methods of 
transacting business, with a view of establishing a Music 
Store in this city. Profiting by the knowledge acquired by 
visiting the Music Stores on the continent of Europe, as well 
as those in England, Mr. RICHARDSON formed a plan, differ- 
ing from that of every other, and which he flatters himself 
possesses decided improvements over all® 

In fitting up his Store, his object has been to make it an 
attractive resort for the Ladies, and the musical profession 
generally, and no expense has been spared towards rendering 
it every way worthy the patronage of the public,—and he 
trusts it will be the means of encouraging and improving the 
taste for Music among all classes. 

The stock of Music comprises the most complete collection, 
of both Foreign and American, ever offered to the public. It 
was selected by the proprietor himself, and he has endeavored 
to avoid that which is not of an instructive character,—seek- 
ing rather to elevate the taste to the highest standard of Musi- 
cal excellence. A Catalogue of the Music is being prepared, 
and will soon be issued. 

All publications of this Store will be of a superior order, 
and got up in fine style. No pieces will be published that are 
not fully worthy of it,—and no compositions accepted for pub- 
lication that are not worth paying for. 

The above Music Store comprises two departments—Amer- 
ican and Foreign. Mr. J.M. FOYE, who has had many years’ 
experience in the business, in this city, will take charge of the 
American department; and Mons. A. HILL, from the cele- 
brated publishing house of Brandus & Co., of Paris, will have 
charge of the Foreign department. And the Proprietor trusts, 
by devoting his whole attention to business, to receive a 
liberal share of patronage. Being in constant correspondence 
with many eminent Professors and Publishers of Music 
abroad, he will at all times be happy to give any infermation 
with regard to musical matters that may be in his power. 

‘\O> Foreign and American PIANO-FORTES and ORGANS, 
from the most celebrated manufacturers, constantly on hand 
Also, some of the best specimens of large sized SWISS MUSIC 
BOXES that have ever been imported, may be seen at the 
Store. 

{(G PIANO-FORTES, of the best German, French, and 
American manufacture, selected and sent to any part of the 
United States, at the lowest Cash prices. Mr. R. will WAR- 
RANT every instrument he recommends, and will assume the 
whole responsibility of a safe arrival at the residence of the 
purchaser. 

The largest and richest variety of OPERA GLASSES and 
FANS, of entirely new styles, ever offered by any other house 
in the United States, are ready for inspection. Also, French 
UMBRELLAS and CANES; those in want would do well to 
examine, before purchasing elsewhere. 

LITHOGRAPHS, BUSTS, MEDALLIONS, and PORTRAITS, 
of the most distinguished Musicians and Composers,—as 
Beethoven, Mozart, Haydn, Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Chopin, 
Dreyschock, Liszt, &c., always on hand. 

(>> Those desiring the services of good Teachers, in any of 
the different branches of Music, may learn their addresses 
and terms of Mr. Richardson, who will interest himself in such 
matters, without any partiality. 

Mr. Kh. is a subscriber for all the Musical Journals published 
in England, France, Germany, Italy, and America, and they 
may always be found in the Saloon connected with his Store. 

(> Foreigners will find themselves quite at home in this 
Store, as French and German, as well as Engijish, will be 
spoken. 

Tickets for the first class concerts may always be found at 
the Musical Exchange. Also subscriptions taken for the 
leading Musical papers published in Europe and America. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED, 


Che Aadern Schaal for the Piana- Forte, 


Composed and compiled from the works of the most eminent 

modern and classical authors and teachers, comprising a com- 

plete course of instruction, based upon a bew principle, 
PROGRESSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER, 


With Anatomical Illustrations of the Hands, 
Thoroughly explained, showing the use of their muscles and 
tendons in playing the Piano. 


BY NATHAN RICHARDSON, 
PUPIL OF ALEXANDER DREYSCHOCK, AND OTHER 
DISTINGUISHED EUROPEAN TEACHERS. 
oct 29 





D. B. NEWHALL, 
MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 
PIANO FORTES, 

No. 344 Washington Street, Boston. 


PIANO FORTES REPAIRED, TUNED, ¢ TO LET. 
Apr. 10. tf 





J. TRENKLE, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
Residence No. 56 Kneeland Street. 

Oct.8. 38m 





__ Untter-Press, fausic and Job Printing-OMee, 


Concert Programmes, Tickets, &e. 
PRINTED NEATLY & PROMPTLY 
AT THIS OFFICE. 





PIANO-FORTE INSTRUCTION. 
G.A.SCHMITT, (From Germany,) 


TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


I now prepared to give lessons at the residence of pupils or 
at his own residence, No. 7 Haymarket Place. 
Mr. 8. may be found from 10 to 11 A. M., at the music store 
of Oliver Ditson. 
Refers to the following gentlemen: Jonn 8. Dwicut, JONAS 
“i _ Esq., Hattett, Davis & Co., OLIVER Ditson. 
ict. 8. 





HOMAS RYAN respectfully informs his pupils that 
he has returned to town for the season, and will resume 
his instructions in Harmony and Thorough Bass, Piano-Forte, 
Flute, Clarinet, Violin, etc. Ladies desirous of studying Tho- 
rough Bass in small private classes, will please leave commu- 
nications at his residence, No. 5 Franklin St., or at G. P. Reed 
& Co.’s music store. 
Boston, September 24, 1853. 
IGNOR CORELLI begs leave to announce to his 
friends and pupils that he has returned to the city, and 
may be found at his rooms, No. 20 Temple Place, or at the 
Tremont House. Sept. 17. 


L. H. SOUTHARD, 
TEACHER OF MUSIC, 


es Washington Street, Boston. 











Oct 


MRS. ROSA GARCIA DE RIBAS, 
TEACHER OF THE 
PIANOFORTE, SINGING & GUITAR, 
2 Seneca St., corner Harrison Avenue. 


R. De RIBAS will give instruction on the Oboe and 
Flute. Also MUSIC ARRANGED, TRANSPOSED, &e. 
Boston, April 23. 3m 





L. 0. EMERSON, | 
Cracker af the Piaua-Farte aud Singing. 


APPLY AT HIS RESIDENCE, 
No. 12 INDIANA PLACE, BOSTON, 
iii 18 38m. 


MANUEL FENOLLOSA, 
PROFESSOR OF MUSIC. 
Lnstruction on the Piano, Violin & Cultivation of the Voice. 
MUSIC-ROOM, No. 17 GRay’s Buook, corner Washington 


; and Summer Streets. 
RESIDENCE, at the WintHrop House, Boston. 
References. 
J. CHICKERING, J. P. JeweTt, GEO.-PUNCHARD, Esqs., Boston. 
GEORGE PeaBopy, B. H. SausBee, Esqs., Salem. 
Oct. 1, 8m. 


ANDREAS T. THORUP, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE, 
No. 84 Pinckney Street. 


Lessons given either at Mr. T.’s house, or at the residence 
of the pupil. Application may be made at the music-stores of 
Geo. P. Reed & Co. or T. 'T. Barker. Sept. 17, 3m. 


T. BRICHER, 
Organist and Conductor of Music 
At the Bowdoin Square Church. 


OFFICE UNDER TE CHURCH. .,.ENTRANCE ON CHARDON St 
Jan. 22. 3m. 


F. F. MULLER, 
TRECTOR OF MUSIC AND ORGANIST at the Old South 
Church; ORGANIST of the Handel and Haydn Society ; 
ORGANIST of the Musical Education Society, &e. &c. &e. 
Residence, No. 3 Winter Place, Boston. 
iit tf 








Germania Screnade Band. 
ITE SERVICES OF THIS ASSOCIATION can be secured 
by applying to 


iil4 tf 
A. W. FRENZEL 


| graeme a gives notice that he is commencing a new 
term with Scholars on the PIANo-ForTe. Orders may be 
left at G. P. Reed's or T. H. Barker’s Music Stores, or at his 
residence, 


Oct. 15. 








G. SCHNAPP, Leader, 
364 Tremont Street. 


No. 4 Pine St., Boston. 





FEF. SsvucEse, 
ESPECTFULLY informs his friends and pupils that he has 


removed to 
No. 852 TREMONT STREET. 


‘ eee 


B21 Seat Stee—— 


~ 
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